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3 
I.—THE INDIAN COMMUNAL DECISION. 


N August 16th the British Government published the text 
O of a decision! which it has reached regarding the scheme 
to be adopted for the representation of the British Indian 
communities in the Provisional Legislatures of India under the 
new Constitution. This decision was taken owing to the fact that 
the Minorities Committee of the Round Table Conference was 
unable to find any common basis of agreement as to the arrange- 
ments to be made for communal representation, and, as the Prime 
Minister explained in a statement which accompanied the decision, 
the Government only acted because they felt that the failure of 
communities to agree ‘‘had placed an almost insurmountable 
obstacle in the way of any constitutional development.” 


The problem had been exercising the minds of all the members 
of the Round Table Conference ever since the first session, and in 
view of the urgency that it should be solved before the second 
session adjourned in December, Mr. MacDonald, as Chairman of 
the Minorities Committee, accepted a suggestion that Mr. Gandhi 
should devote himself for a week to informal conversations with the 
chief delegates of the other communities, in the hope that more 
progress might be made by unofficial consultations between the 
half dozen responsible representatives than by discussion in the 
full Committee?. 


This was at the end of September last. Speaking at the seventh 
meeting of the Committee on September 28th, Mr. MacDonald 
pointed out how reluctant the Government would be to have to 
intervene and said : 

‘“Some of you were good enough, when we last met, to suggest 
that in the end the Government or some of us should arbitrate when 
you failed to agree. I think, my friends, that is a most unsatisfactory 
solution of the difficulty. Any arbitration would probably be un- 
acceptable to you all; it would meet the needs or the desires of 
none of you.” 

At the next meeting Mr. Gandhi proposed that they should 
adjourn for a week, after which he would report to the Committee 
what had been the result of the consultations he would hold with 
his colleagues, and the Aga Khan seconded this proposal. As it 
met with general approval from the other delegates also the Chairman 
moved the adjournment “ on the clear understanding that the time 
is not going to be wasted, and that these conferences—as Mr. 
Gandhi has said, informal conferences, but nevertheless, I hope, 
very valuable and fruitful conferences—will take place between 
now and our next meeting.” 





(1) Published as a White Paper, Cmd. 4147. 
(2) The Committee, as reconstituted for its second session, was composed of 51 
members. 
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Mr. Gandhi’s statement when they met again on October 8th 
was an extremely disappointing one. “It is with deep sorrow 
and deeper humiliation ’’ he said, “‘ that I have to announce utter 
failure on my part to secure an agreed solution of the communal 
question through informal conversations among and with the 
representatives of different groups,” after which confession it is 
somewhat surprising to see that he attributes this failure to causes 
outside his control. ‘‘ Causes of failure’’ he says, ‘“‘ were inherent 
in the composition of the Indian delegation. We are almost all not 
elected representatives of the parties or groups whom we are pre- 
sumed to represent; weare here by nomination of the Government,” 
and, as a second reason why they could not make progress, he 
complained that it was not the right time to summon the Minorities 
Committee, which lacked “‘ the sense of reality in that we do not 
know what it is that we are going to get’; and he continued, 

‘‘ If we knew in a definite manner that we were going to get the 
thing we want we should hesitate fifty times before we threw it away 
in a sinful wrangle . . ._ the solution (of the ‘ communal tangle ’) 
can be the crown of the Swaraj constitution, not its foundation—if 
only because our differences have hardened, if they have not arisen, 
by reason of the foreign domination. I have not the slightest doubt 
that the iceberg of communal differences will melt under the warmth 
of the sun of freedom.”’ 

This view of the “‘ causes of failure’’ was not shared by the other 
delegates. Sir Muhammad Shafi, speaking for the Muslim members, 
“entirely dissented’’ from the proposition that the constitution 
of the British Indian delegation had anything to do with it, and as 
to the second point, asked Mr. Gandhi whether he did not realise 
that it was impossible to frame a Constitution for India without 
first settling the various communal problems involved. 


Mr. Gandhi had, he pointed out, been appointed as their sole 
delegate by the Congress, a body which, as he himself said, claimed 
to represent the vast majority of the people of India,’ while the 
other principal communities were all directly represented by their 
accepted leaders. But such considerations as these had, in reality, 
no effect whatever on the attitude taken up by Mr. Gandhi, as 
it was evident from the statement he made at the concluding 
meeting of the Committee that he regarded the whole problem from 
a point of view fundamentally at variance with those both of 
the British Government and of the Muslim and other delegations 
In the first place, the Hindu leader is emphatic in his repudiation 
of the whole principle of special representation and separate 
electorates?, and in the second, he is convinced that to deal with 





(1) Speaking in the Committee at its last meeting on November 13th, Mr. 
Gandhi said, ‘“‘ I have not hesitated to make the claim and I am not ashamed to 
repeat the claim that the Congress claims to represent 85 per cent. or 95 per cent. 
of the population, not merely of British India, but of the whole of India.” 

(2) In the case of the Untouchables, in particular, Mr. Gandhi maintains that 
separate representation means “ the perpetual bar-sinister.”’ 
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the communal question at all at this juncture is to put the cart 
before the horse, and, alluding to a scheme put forward by Sir 
Hubert Carr and the Muslim delegates providing for representation 
of the various communities he said, ‘‘ What they have done is to 
sit by the carcase, and they have performed the laudable feat of 
dissecting that carcase.”’ 

The Chairman was obviously unable to do anything further 
in the face of this complete divergency of view between the principal 
interests, and after referring to the “impressive” character of 
the declarations made by Mr. Gandhi and by other members of 
the Committee he closed the meeting by asking that every one 
of them should sign a request to him to settle the community 
question, and pledge themselves to accept his decision. At the 
same time he warned them all that the Government would not 
allow community differences to prevent it from carrying out its 
pledges and producing a Constitution. 

The next step was a meeting of the Plenary Session of the 
Round Table Conference to receive the Report of the Minorities 
Committee. During the discussion the declarations of leading 
representatives of all the communities made it very clear that the 
differences of view on questions of principle went deep. The Raja 
of Bobbili, for example, speaking for the landholders of India, 
stated that they were emphatically of opinion that special repre- 
sentation should be given to the untouchable class, since, ‘ not 
merely justice and expediency, but the very needs of democracy, 
as well as social reform, require the guaranteeing of a certain number 
of members of these classes being elected to the Legislatures, and 
we can conceive of no other method than that of special representa- 
tion for securing that end.” 

Mr. Gandhi was equally emphatic on the other side, and repeated 
his claim that Congress was the only body which represented the 
whole of India, regardless of caste, religion or race. All the other 
parties represented sectional interests, but Congress was no 
communal organisation, and was the determined enemy of com- 
munalism in any shape or form. He also repeated his contention 
that ‘so long as the wedge in the shape of foreign rule divides 
community from community and class from class, there will be no 
real living solution (of the communal problem), there will be no 
living friendship between these communities,” but produced no 
evidence in support of this theory, merely making the statement 
that until British rule began, Hindus, Mussulmans and Sikhs had 
lived together “‘ in comparative peace’! 

(1) ‘‘ This quarrel is not old,’’ Mr. Gandhi declared, “‘ this quarrel is coeval with 
this acute shame. I dare to say it is coeval with the British advent, and immediately 
this relationship, the unfortunate, artificial relationship between Great Britain and 
India is transformed into a natural relationship, when it becomes a 
voluntary partnership to be given up . . . at the will of either party 


you will find that Hindus, Mussulmans, Sikhs, Europeans, Anglo-Indians, Christians, 
Untouchables, will all live together as one man.” 
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The Final Session, held on December Ist, was devoted largely 
to the statement by Mr. MacDonald, in which he made reference 
to the communal difficulty in the following terms :— 


‘*T regret,” he said, ‘‘ that owing to the absence of settlement 
of the key question of how to safeguard the minorities under a res- 
ponsible Central Government the Conference has been unable to dis. 
cuss effectively the nature of the Federal Executive and its relation- 
ship with the Legislature,’ and later he declared that, ‘‘ the first of 
the privileges and the burdens of a self-governing people is to agree 
how the democratic principle of representation is to be applied. 
. . . This Conference has twice essayed this task ; twice it has 
failed.”” He warned the delegates that, if they could not present the 
Conference with an agreed settlement, ‘‘ His Majesty’s Government 
would be compelled to apply a provisional scheme. . . . This 
would mean that His Majesty’s Government would have to settle 
for you, not only your problems of representation, but also to decide 
as wisely and justly as possible what checks and balances the Con- 
stitution is to contain to protect minorities from an unrestricted 
and tyrannical use of the democratic principle expressing itself solely 
through majority power”; and further on he said, ‘‘ a decision of 
the communal problem which provides only for representation of the 
communities in the Legislature is not enough to secure what I may 
call ‘natural rights.’ When such provisions have been made, 
minorities will still remain minorities, and the Constitution must 
therefore contain provisions which will give all creeds and classes a 
due sense of security that the principle of majority government is 
not to be employed to their moral or material disadvantage in the 
body politic.”’ . 


Guided by this principle, and assisted by the conclusions and 
recommendations of the Franchise Committee’ the Government 
framed its decision on the Communal question. The Franchise 
Committee in its Report stated that, as the communal question 
was still unsettled, they had found it impossible to propose a de- 
tailed scheme for the composition of the Legislatures or for the 
apportionment of seats within them, but in the case of the depressed 
classes they had indicated the extent to which they were likely to 
secure representation in the Legislatures under the franchise system 
which they proposed, and recommended the adoption of a form of 
differential franchise to bring a larger number of these classes on the 
electoral roll than would otherwise be possible. 

The text of the Government’s decision was published as a White 
Paper (Cmd. 4147), and began by stating that on March roth the 
Government— 


‘* having been informed that the continued failure of the communities 
to reach agreement was blocking the progress of the plans for the 
framing of a new Constitution, stated that they were engaged upon 





(1) The Report of this Committee was published by the Stationery Office in 
May. Cmd. 4086. 
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a careful re-examination of the difficult and controversial questions 
which arise. They are now satisfied that, without a decision of at 
least some aspects of the problems connected with the position of 
minorities under the new Constitution, no further progress can be 
made with the framing of the Constitution.” 


The scheme outlined is purposely confined to the arrangements 
to be made for the representation of the British Indian communities 
in the Provincial Legislatures. The nine Provinces are Madras, 
Bombay, Bengal, United Provinces, Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, 
Central Provinces, Assam, and North-West Frontier, and the 
allocation of seats in those in which the communal question is most 
acute in as follows :— 


Madras: General, 134; Muhammadan, 29; Depressed classes, 
18; total seats, 215. 

Bombay: General, 97; Muhammadan, 63; Depressed classes, 
10; total seats, 200. 

Bengal: General, 80; Muhammadan, 119; Depressed classes 
(not yet fixed) ; total seats, 250. 

United Provinces : General, 132 ; Muhammadan, 66; Depressed 
classes, 12; total seats, 228. 

Punjab: General, 43; Muhammadan, 86; Sikh, 32; total 
seats, 175. 

Bihar and Orissa: General, 99; Muhammadan, 42; Depressed 
classes, 7; total seats, 175. 

Central Provinces : General, 77 ; Muhammadan, 14; Depressed 
classes, 10; total seats, 112. 

Assam: General, 44 ; Muhammadan, 34; Depressed classes, 4 ; 
total seats, 108. 

Election to the seats allotted to Muhammadan, Sikh and Euro- 
pean constituencies will be by voters voting in separate communal 
electorates, covering between them the whole area of the Province ; 
members of the depressed classes qualified to vote will vote in a 
general constituency, but “‘in view of the fact that for a consider- 
able period these classes would be unlikely, by this means alone, 
to secure any adequate representation in the Legislature, a number 
of special seats will be assigned to them,” as shown in the figures 
given above. Any person voting in such a special constituency will 
be also entitled to vote in a general constituency, and it is intended 
that these constituencies should be formed in selected areas where 
the depressed classes are most numerous. Election to the seats 
allotted to Indian Christians and to Anglo-Indians will also be by 
voters voting in separate communal electorates. 

The Government attaches great importance to securing that 
the new Legislatures should contain at least a small number of 
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women, and provision is made for 37 seats to be reserved for them, 
of which 8 are in Madras, 6 in Bombay, 6 in the United Provinces, 
5 in Bengal, 4 each in the Punjab and in Bihar and Orissa, and 3 in 
the Central Provinces. There will also be special seats allocated to 
Labour, Commerce and Industry, Mining and Planting, Landholders 
and the Universities, the first to be filled from non-communal 
constituencies, and the others by election through Chambers of 
Commerce and by election by special landholders constituencies 
and so on. The total number of seats allotted to Commerce and 
Industry (including Mining and Planting) is 54 (of which 19 are in 
Bengal), to Labour 38, to Landholders 35, and to the Universities 8. 


The question of the determination of the constituencies is 
left over for settlement in India, and that of the composition of 
Second Chambers is considered to require further examination 
before a decision is reached as to which Provinces shall have an 
Upper House. 


In conclusion, in announcing this decision the Government 
declares that it cannot be a party to any negotiations for a revision 
of the award, but that ‘‘ if before a new Government of India Act 
be passed, the Government is satisfied that the communities who 
are concerned are mutually agreed upon a practicable alternative 
scheme, it will be prepared to recommend the alternative scheme to 
Parliament.” 


The reception with which the decision met in India was not more 
unfavourable than was expected. The- Committee of the All- 
India Hindu Mahasabha passed a resolution on August 21st con- 
demning the award on no less than seven different grounds, but it 
was noticeable that no All-India leader was present at the meeting, 
and the dominant part in the discussions was taken by two Punjab 
Hindus of extreme Communalist views. The Committee complained, 
inter alia, that the Prime Minister, ‘‘ guided by the rule divide ¢ 
impera, imposed an ingenious device to prevent India from rising 
to the status of a self-governing nation’ ; that the decision created 
fresh separate electorates for the depressed classes and for women, 
Christians, and Anglo-Indians; that it introduced an unalterable 
communal ascendancy in the Punjab and Bengal by granting 
reserved seats through separate electorate to Muslims; that it 
increased the liberal weightage of Muslims in Bihar, Madras, Bombay, 
the Central Provinces and Assam at the expense of the depressed 
classes ; and that it robbed the Hindu minority in the Punjab and 
Bengal of representation in proportion to the population, while 
allowing the Muslim minorities weightage. ' 





(1) The figures showing the numbers of seats should, of course, be studied in 
relation to the census figures for each Province. Details of the latter are given 
in the Report of the Franchise Committee, (Cmd. 4086) pp. 48, 52, 56, 60, 64, 69, 72, 
76 and 77. 
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After the meeting one of the Punjab Hindus who had led the 
discussion—and a delegate to the Round Table Conference—sent 
a letter to the Viceroy announcing that he would take no part in 
any committee of the Conference entrusted with the work of framing 
the Constitution. 


On the same day the Executive Board of the All-India Muslim 
Conference met and passed a resolution to the effect that the 
decision regarding Muslim representation fell much short of Muslim 
demands, as it denied a statutory majority by separate electorates 
in the Punjab and Bengal for Muslims, reduced the weightage of 
the Muslims of the United Provinces, Bihar and Madras, and gave 
weightage to the non-Muslim minorities of the North-West Frontier 
Province much in excess of that given to the Moslems in a minority 
in the Provinces. 


In a second resolution the Board demanded an immediate 
announcement that the new Constitution would create autonomous 
Federal States equal in status, and accepted the principle that the 
transfer of power should be from Parliament to the Provinces and 
not from Parliament to the Central Government. It also complained 
of injustice to Bengal Muslims, asserting that the Government had 
departed from the principle that no majority should be reduced to a 
minority, but when an amendment was proposed condemning the 
award it was defeated by a large majority, suggesting that the 
criticism directed against it may be more a question of political 
tactics than the outcome of any serious dissatisfaction with its terms. 


The sense of disappointment at the decision shown by the 
Sikhs is somewhat surprising in view of the fact that they are given 
more seats (32) in the Punjab than they would be entitled to on a 
population basis'; but immediately the award was published 
eight Sikh leaders issued a joint declaration, stating that the decision 
had shaken Sikh faith in the British sense of justice and fair play. 
They appealed to Parliament not to coerce them to accept a one- 
sided Constitution, and announced that their community would 
rather tolerate the existing Constitution than accept one which 
“puts back the clock of progress several decades.’’ Not only this, 
but on August 2oth Sardars Ujjal Singh and Sampuran Singh 
resigned their seats on the Consultative Committee and the Round 
Table Conference, informing the Viceroy that the award, “ by 
establishing a communal majority in the Punjab, makes such a 
fundamental change in the very foundation on which the Con- 
stitutional superstructure has to be erected, that we are constrained 
to consider the new Constitution to be worse than the existing one,”’ 
and the President of the Sikh Conference described the decision as 
“ inequitable in conception and satanic in design.” 





(1) The Sikhs number just over 3 millions in a population of 23} millions. The 
Muslims number about 13} millions, and the Hindus nearly 6} millions. 
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Not even with the Depressed Classes does the decision find 
favour. The President of their Federation—and a member of the 
Round Table Conference—criticises it because it “‘ ruthlessly scales 
down the representation of the Depressed Classes in the Provincial 
Legislatures to quite insignificant proportions,’ but whether this 
criticism is well-founded will depend on the extent to which these 
classes secure representation in the general constituencies. Ac- 
cording to the estimates adopted by the Simon Commission they 
number just over 43} million, of whom 12 million are found in the 
United Provinces (out of a total of 48} million), and 114 million in 
Bengal (out of a total of 50 millions). 


European interests are understood to be more or less satisfied, 
and the European Association has declared that the award “ does 
substantial justice to all parties.’’ As one of the British members 
of the Franchise Committee has pointed out, it has two great 
features; no minority has been left without protection, and no 
legitimate majority has been deprived of its right to be a majority, 
and the best hope for the future is that the very closeness of the 
figures of the settlement, in cases such as that of Bengal and the 
Punjab, show that India may come to realise in time that the 
communal question is not the only issue in politics. Agrarian and 
economic questions, social reform, and questions such as labour 
may sooner or later be expected to cut across religious and racial 
issues and reduce the latter in importance accordingly. 

mL. 





II 
II—THE AUSTRIAN LOAN. 


OT the least of the most important of the secondary problems 
with which the Lausanne Conference was faced was that 
of the situation in Austria, a problem which had remained 
long outstanding. Austria throughout the economic and financial 
crisis had remained the weakest point in the European system. It 
was in an attempt to save Austria that the Zollunion proposal with 
Germany was put forward in March, 1931 ; again it was the collapse 
of the Kreditanstalt in May of the same year which precipitated the 
immediate crisis. The position became steadily worse as the 
year progressed, and in September the Austrian Government 
appealed to the Council of the League of Nations to seek means of 
saving the country from bankruptcy. Though the position was 
examined by the Council no definite action was taken, and a further 
warning of impending default was made by the Chancellor in 
February, 1932, and again in April, when the position was further 
discussed at the London Conference convened in connection with 
the proposed Danubian Customs Union. Again action was post- 
poned, and although the matter was considered by the Council 
later in the same month and a further Committee of Treasury 
Experts re-examined the question, the fact remained that when 
the Lausanne Conference opened in June the finances of Austria 
were still in the same parlous state. 
During the Conference the Experts drew up, and the Council 

of the League on July 15th adopted, a Protocol providing for a 
Loan to Austria of 300,000,000 sch. (approximately £8,000,000). 
The Protocol was signed by representatives of Great Britain, Italy, 
France and Belgium, acting as Guarantor States, and Austria, 
and the conditions of the Loan were to be approved by a Committee 
of the four guaranteeing Powers. The amounts undertaken by 
the various participating Governments were as follows :—' 

Great Britain es sae ..» 100,000,000 Sch. 

Italy ... ue ve sal Pai 30,000,000 Sch. 

France ss des ae ... 100,000,000 Sch. 


Belgium ote - : — 5,000,000 Sch. 


but it was clearly stipulated that thew would be no joint guarantee 
and that each Government would be responsible solely for the 
share in the total operation which it was to provide. No guaran- 
teeing Government would be liable for the service or the repayment 
of a bond of the Loan not included in the portion guaranteed by it. 
rhe various national issues, however, were to form part of a single 





(1) The British contribution represents a transfer of the short-term credit 
granted in June, 1931, and will therefore not involve this country in any further 


obligation. 
The remaining 65 million schillings of the loan was covered by Holland, Czecho- 


slovakia and Switzerland. 
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Loan, and no discrimination might be made by the Austrian Govern- 
ment in carrying out its obligations as regards these different issues. 


Austria on her side undertook to take the necessary measures 
to re-establish and maintain budgetary equilibrium and to carry out 
a programme of budgetary and financial reforms, the text of which 
was annexed to the Protocol. The execution of this programme and 
the general supervision of Austrian finances were to be put in the 
charge of a League of Nations representative and an adviser to the 
Austrian National Bank, who, for the period of the Loan, that is 
to say 20 years, would be virtually the economic and financial 
dictators of the country, since the Protocol declared that not even 
private persons or firms might borrow more than 1,000,000 sch. 
abroad without their consent and approval. 


There was, however, a further and indeed a fundamental con- 
dition. The assistance given to Austria by the guaranteeing 
Powers was stipulated to be on the basis of Protocol No. I, signed 
at Geneva on October 24th, 1922, and of all the undertakings 
resulting therefrom. It was this provision around which the 
political importance of the Protocol centred. The principal stipula- 
tion of the 1922 Protocol under which Austria secured a Loan of 
650,000,000 crowns provides that Austria shall undertake :— 

‘«., , in accordance with the terms of Article 88 of the Treaty 

of St. Germain,’ not to alienate its independence ; it will abstain 

from any negotiations or from any economic or financial engagement 
calculated directly or indirectly to compromise this independence.” 


It was on this point that the Permanent Court of International 
Justice declared by a majority of one the proposed Austro-German 
Zollunion to be illegal, and though in September, 1931 the German 
Foreign Minister and the Austrian Chancellor had perforce to 
renounce the Zollunion both of them vehemently resisted the 
pressure that was brought to bear to give an undertaking not to 
reopen the question at a later date. 


Acceptance of the Lausanne Protocol would pledge Austria 
to refrain for twenty years from any attempt to form any union 
with Germany in any form, and the general condition of the Loan 
closely resembled those which France had sought to impose upon 
Austria just a year before (June 16th, 1931) and which had caused 
such an outcry in Great Britain and America. On that occasion 
Austria had been saved by that last act of glorious bluff which the 
Bank of England had made before abandoning the Gold Standard ; 





(1) Article 88 of the Treaty of St. Germain reads as follows :— 

** The independence of Austria is inalienable otherwise than with the consent 
of the Council of the League of Nations. Consequently, Austria undertakes in the 
absence of the consent of the said Council to abstain from any act which might 
directly or indirectly, or by any means whatever, compromise her independence, 
particularly, and until her admission to membership of the League of Nations, by 
participation in the affairs of another Power.” 
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but now almost the same conditions appear under League auspices with 
Great Britain as one of the signatory parties, and the only protests 
forthcoming were from Germany and from certain of the political 
parties in Austria itself, who were opposed to this further post- 
ponement of the inevitable and who preferred, if bankruptcy were 
unavoidable, to default for a smaller rather than for a greater sum. 


The opposition to the Protocol within the country itself was 
very strong and found vent in the debates on ratification in Parlia- 
ment. The Christian-Socialist and Nationalist Parties led by 
Mer. Seipel and Dr. Schober, both ex-Chancellors, together with the 
Agrarian Group, with a combined voting strength of 82 declared 
their intention of opposing the Ratification Bill and ranged them- 
selves against the Parties of the Government bloc, chiefly Social 
Democrats, numbering 83. The Parties of the Government Coali- 
tion themselves had some difficulty in reaching a common platform 
concerning ratification, and in view of the fact that their nominal 
majority only numbered one the gravest consideration had to be 
given to this agreed method of approach. 


The Bill was formally submitted to Parliament on July 2oth, 
and the first reading was postponed until the 28th, when the Bill 
passed automatically into the Committee stage. Only by a threat 
of personal resignation was the Chancellor, Dr. Dolfuss, able to 
persuade his Government to refrain from postponing the final 
discussion until the autumn session of Parliament, and he at length 
succeeded in inducing them to face a vote of no confidence which 
was moved by the Opposition on August 3rd. This motion was lost 
by a tied vote, 81 Deputies voting for each side, and by this narrowest 
of conceivable margins the Bill scraped through its second reading. 


The debate was not without its dramatic touches. How close 
the issue was may be judged from the fact that the Opposition, 
confident of success as a result of the illness of two of the Government 
supporters, were at the last moment deprived of it by the sudden 
death of Mgr. Seipel, the leader of the Christian-Socialist Party. 
He died early on the morning of August 3rd, and the Chancellor 
was able to exercise his right of nominating and swearing-in a 
substitute deputy before the opening of the afternoon session. 
Even then the Chancellor was only able to achieve the stale-mate 
which gave him success by issuing an urgent whip to all his sup- 
porters to appear sick or well in the House that afternoon. The 
scene in the Chamber during the debate resembled an out-patients’ 
ward rather than a House of Parliament and testified to the loyalty 
of the Chancellor’s supporters, some of whom arrived carried by 
friends or supported on crutches rising from sick beds or having 
barely recovered from serious operations. 


Finally, on August 4th, the chief Committee of the Federal 
Council passed the Bill by 82 votes to 8o. 
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The final debate was once more postponed until August 17th 
in order to give the Chancellor time to win over enough support 
from the Opposition to ensure the eventual safe passage of the Bill. 
When the last stages were reached this majority was not assured, 
and it was only the tragic death of Herr Vinzl, a Member of the 
National Economic Party, one of the Government bloc, that gave 
the Government its final victory when the Bill for ratification was 
at last carried by 81 votes to 80. He had voted against the Bill 
on August 3rd, and had been so fiercely attacked in consequence 
by his Party Executive that his health became affected and heart 


failure ensued. 


Even then the Bill was not out of the wood, for the Federal 
Council defeated it by 27 votes to 23 on August 19th. The Bill 
was, therefore, returned to the National Assembly, who re-affirmed 
their previous decision by 82 votes to 80 on August 23rd. The 
Opposition had in the meantime lost another of its Chiefs, for 
Dr. Schober, the Leader of the National Economic Party, died on 
August 19th. His Party, however, made a final effort to defeat 
the Bill by moving a proposal for a plebiscite on the subject, but 
this motion was rejected by the Government’s majority of 2. 


Austria has, therefore, once more pledged herself not to attempt 
either an Anschluss or a Zollunion with Austria and in return she 
will receive some £8,000,000. The principle of attaching political 
conditions to the granting of financial assistance is a questionable 
one from an ethical point of view, and it may be asked why France, 
who is not the only guarantor of the Loan, should have the 
exclusive privilege of exacting her own terms. 


Apart from political considerations, the wisdom of granting a 
loan at all at this juncture has been called in question. Austria 
is already finding great difficulty in meeting the service of the 
Loans granted her in 1922 and 1930. Unless the Loan is accom- 
panied by a considerable lessening of tariff restrictions by Austria's 
neighbours it may well be a case of throwing good money after bad. 
And in any case 300,000,000 sch. cannot go far when already one- 
third of it has been earmarked to cover part of the year’s deficit of 
364,000,000 sch. 


More and more one is driven back to the wisdom of allowing 
Austria to work out her salvation in conjunction with Germany, 
though this alone would not be sufficient to restore her to her former 


state of Austria Felix. 
J.W.W-B. 





15 
III.—CHRONOLOGY. 


Austria. 


August 17th.—The National Assembly passed the Bill embodying the 
agreement on the League of Nations Loan of 300 million schillings by 
81 votes to 8o. 

August 19th.—The Bill embodying the Loan agreement was defeated 
in the Federal Council (or Bundesrat) by 27 votes to 23. 

Dr. Schober, the former Chancellor, died near Vienna. 

August 23rd.—The National Assembly ratified the Bill embodying 
the Loan agreement by 82 votes to 8o. 

August 24th.—The Government issued a statement on its financial 
policy. 


Bolivia. 


August 17th—The Government issued a statement through the 
Legation in London to the effect that it wished to lay stress on its title 
to territorial sovereignty of the whole Gran Chaco region, from its 
boundary on the east by the River Paraguay and its boundary on the 
south by the River Pilcomayo. Bolivia was confident that on the 
basis of international law her title could not be seriously disputed since 
it was founded on the original Charters granted by the Spanish Crown 
in the Colonial days, and consolidated under the Republican régime 
since 1810 on the accepted principle of the Uti possidetis, by which all 
the S. American Republics held their territories. 

Attack on Paraguayan observation post. (See Paraguay.) 

August 18th.—Note to the Government from the neutral Governments. 
(See U.S.A.) 

August 22nd.—Note to League re occupation of fort by Paraguay. 
(See League of Nations.) 

August 25th.—Military preparations were understood to be going 
on regularly for the establishment of a strong force in the Gran Chaco 
region with the object of clearing it of Paraguayan forces, and detach- 
ments were being sent forward daily. 

August 28th.—The Government sent to the neutral Governments a 
Note declaring its willingness to suspend hostilities and submit the 
dispute to arbitration on the basis of the maintenance of the existing 
positions in the Chaco. 

The Cabinet resigned. 

August 29th.—The reply of the neutral Governments stated that they 
viewed with extreme gravity the situation in the Chaco, and asked the 
Bolivian and Paraguayan Governments to authorise delegates in 
Washington to sign on September 1st an agreement for the suspension 
of hostilities for 60 days, during which a settlement might be sought. 


Brazil. 


August 19th.—A decree was issued making a reduction of 50 per 
cent. in the Customs duties on a number of articles. 
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Reports were current that the Federal offensive in the north-east 
had failed ; official reports regarding the south, however, were to the 
effect that Rio Grande do Sul was aiding the Federal forces, which 
had already occupied a large area in Sao Paulo. 

August 23rd.—Reports reached Rio that the Federal forces had been 
successful in heavy fighting on the southern Sao Paulo front. 


August 25th—The Government announced that the Southern insur- 
gents had rejected peace terms offered them which included a general 
amnesty, the surrender of arms and the adoption of a provisional Con- 
stitution pending the convening of a Constituent Assembly. 

Further fighting was reported in Rio Grande do Sul, where risings 
occurred at Sao Vicente and other towns; also in Sao Paulo, where 
Federal troops were repulsed in the Cunha district. 


August 29th.—The service of foreign currency issues due on September 
1st and October 31st was suspended for 60 days, and it was announced 
that the service of issues due on July 11th and August 31st, already sus- 
pended, would be suspended for a further 60 days. Payment of these 
services would be made in four monthly instalments. 

An unofficial committee of mediators, representing political, 
economic and professional interests left Rio de Janeiro for Santos 
to attempt to establish a basis for peace negotiations between the 
Government and the insurgents in Sao Paulo. In Rio Grande do Sul, 
a former President of that State was reported to have placed himself 
at the head of the movement in favour of the insurgents. 


Canada. 
OTTAWA CONFERENCE. 


August 17th.—The Committee on Commercial Relations with Foreign 
Countries adopted the report prepared by a sub-committee. This dis- 
cussed the question of the relationship between inter-Imperial preferences 
and most-favoured-nation clauses in commercial treaties, and emphasised 
the importance of every part of the Commonwealth taking the steps 
necessary to safeguard any agreements reached at Ottawa. 

A meeting of the full Conference adopted reports submitted by the 
Committees on Methods of Economic Co-operation, Commercial Relations 
with Foreign Countries and Customs Administration. 


August 18th.—The report of the Committee on Methods of Economic 
Co-operation was published. It contained recommendations on the 
question of future economic co-operation, including a proposal that a 
committee of not more than two representatives of each State in the 
Commonwealth should be appointed to consider means of facilitating 
economic consultation and co-operation, and to survey the functions, 
organisation and financial bases of existing agencies in order to examine 
what change, if any, was desirable in the existing machiner. 


August 19th.—Trade agreements between Great Britain and all the 
Dominions represented at the Conference except the Irish Free State 
were concluded at Ottawa. In the agreement with Canada provision 
was made to prevent foreign dumping. If either Government were 
satisfied that any preferences granted were likely to be frustrated by 
reason of the creation or maintenance, directly or indirectly, of prices 
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for such class of commodities through State action on the part of any 
foreign country, that Government declared that it would exercise its 
powers to prohibit the entry from such foreign country of such com- 
modities for such time as might be necessary to make effective and to 
maintain the preferences granted by it. 

In general, the agreements provided for the continuance of free entry 
into the United Kingdom after November 15th, 1932, for all Empire 
goods free from duty, subject to a few exceptions. The British Government 
undertook that the existing general ad valorem duty of 10 per cent. on 
certain foreign goods (e.g., timber, fish, canned meat, lead, etc.) should 
not be reduced without the consent of certain of the Dominions Govern- 
ments. 

A number of rates of duty were increased, with preference for Domin- 
ions’ goods, but these duties were conditional on Dominions supplies 
being available to the United Kingdom at world prices: otherwise the 
duties against foreign goods would be removed. These latter included 
2s. a quarter on wheat ; 15s. a cwt. on butter; 15 per cent. on cheese, 
and raw fruit ; 3s. 6d. per cwt. on canned fruit, etc. The preference 
on tea was maintained and that on coffee increased to gs. 4d. per cwt., 
and on light wines to 2s. a gallon. 

As regards advantages for the United Kingdom, Canada undertook 
that her tariff should be based on a principle of protection not to exceed 
such level as would give the United Kingdom full opportunity for reason- 
able competition on the basis of the relative cost of economical and efficient 
production. Canada would set up a tariff board before which British 
manufacturers would be entitled to appear to apply for a review of any 
duties considered excessive. Canada was also to make certain tariff 
changes and would grant either free entry or increased preference in the 
case of some 220 items. The iron and steel tariffs would be adjusted on 
the basis of understandings reached between the iron and steel interests 
in both countries. 

The main points in the agreements with other Dominions were the 
following : Australia undertook to give increased preferences over a wide 
range of goods of which details were to be published later. New Zealand 
undertook to exempt the United Kingdom from the existing surtax, 
increase certain preferences, and provide for an inquiry into existing 
duties with a view to placing the United Kingdom in the position of a 
domestic competitor. South Africa gave increased preferences on 
mining and industrial machinery, duties on foreign textiles, and new 
preferences on several classes of manufactured goods. 

India gave a 7} per cent. preference on motor vehicles and a 10 per 
cent. preference on a wide range of other articles. Newfoundland offered 
preferences in 1933 conditional on satisfactory arrangements being made 
for the import of her iron ore into the United Kingdom. 

Twelve agreements were signed, i.e., between the United Kingdom 
and Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, India, Newfoundland 
and Southern Rhodesia, and between Canada and South Africa, Canada 
and the Irish Free State, Canada and Southern Rhodesia, South Africa 
and New Zealand, and South Africa and the Irish Free State. 


_August 26th.—Return of British delegates to England and issue of 
official statement. (See Great Britain.) 
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Chile. 


August 20th—The Government promulgated a law creating an 
emergency plan for dealing with unemployment. It provided for the 
setting up of a Council of National Economy to control a sum of 170 
million pesos (say £4} million) to be raised by the issue of Treasury 
notes earning I per cent. and redeemable in equal six-monthly amounts 
within 6 years. 


China. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


August 17th.—It was understood in Peking that Chang Hsueh-liang’s 
resignation had been accepted by the Nanking Government, but 57 
Generals issued a joint telegram threatening to resign unless Chang and 
the Government reconsidered the former’s resignation, which, they 
alleged, had been forced by internal politics. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS: 


August 18th.—The anti-Japanese boycott was reported to be very 
active again in Shanghai, and to be openly supported by the Chinese 
Chamber of Commerce and other Chinese public bodies. The Japanese 
Consul-General made a formal protest to the Mayor in respect of cases 
in which the Chinese Courts had failed to punish Chinese convicted of 
outrages against dealers in Japanese goods. 


August 19th.—Adoption of draft of treaty with Manchukuo by 


Japanese Cabinet. (See Japan.) 

The Communists Noulens and his wife (believed to be Swiss) who 
had been under arrest since July, 1931, were sentenced to death at 
Shanghai by the Kiangsu High Court for spreading Communist pro- 
paganda. The sentences were commuted to life imprisonment. 


August 29th.—Further fighting was reported from near Mukden 
owing to attacks by Chinese irregulars, and the Japanese air base was 
raided. 

The Foreign Minister issued a statement in reply to the 
Japanese Foreign Minister’s speech ve Manchukuo. He said _ there 
would be no peace in Manchuria until the Japanese troops had been 
withdrawn, and regarding Japan’s intention to recognise the new régime 
he said that China would never surrender an inch of territory nor any of 
her sovereign rights under stress of military force and would never agree 
to a solution of the situation which took into account the puppet organisa- 
tion in Manchuria established, maintained and controlled by Japanese 
military forces. Lo Wen-Kan also contended that there had never 
been a separatist movement within Manchuria, but only an aggressive 
Imperialist movement from without. 


Ecuador. 


August 27th—The Government was overthrown by a rising of the 
garrison at Quito and the President took refuge in the Argentine Legation. 
The leader was Senor Bonifaz, who had recently been disqualified as 
President-Elect, on the ground that he was a Peruvian. 
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August 29th.—Senor Bonifaz proclaimed himself President and declared 
Congress to be dissolved. He was supported by the garrison of Quito, 
against which the Federal forces were reported to be concentrating. 


August 30th.—Severe fighting occurred in the streets of Quito and 
conditions there were reported to be chaotic. A Conservative revolution 
was stated to have broken out there and a Conservative dictatorship 
was in control of the city. 


Germany. 


August 17th.—The Government appointed a Reichswehr officer as 
head of the Government Press Department. 


August 18th.—The Nazi Angriff published an article explaining that, 
although the Nazis demanded ‘* full power and responsibility” that 
only meant that the “‘ derisory offer ’’ of the Vice-Chancellorship to Herr 
Hitler was unacceptable. They never objected to having a number of 
other portfolios entrusted to persons who were not of their party. 

Official figures were published showing that the long-term foreign 
indebtedness amounted to 104 milliard marks (say £525 millions) of which 
the British share was 8 per cent., the American 57-8 per cent. and the 
Dutch 13°I per cent. 

August 22nd.—The special Summary Court, sitting at Beuthen, 
sentenced to death five Nazis convicted of the cold-blooded murder of a 
Communist workman on August roth. Disturbances occurred in the 
town in protest against the sentence and the police had to protect the 
prison and court house. 


August 23rd.—Herr Hitler sent a telegram to the condemned Nazis 
describing the verdict as ‘‘ monstrous ” and stating ‘‘ your liberty from 
now on is a question of our honour, and to fight against the Government 
which has rendered possible such happenings is our duty.” He also 
issued a manifesto in the Vélkischer Beobachter denouncing the Chancellor 
as ‘‘ the executioner of the fighters for national freedom,” and declaring 
war on him and on his Government. Herr von Papen, he said, had 
written his name in history ‘‘ with the blood of patriotic Germans.” 

The Government issued a statement to the effect that it would, if 
need be, ‘‘ use all the resources of the State to enforce respect for the 
law and will not suffer that any party should resist its measures . . . 
the passionate protests raised by the public against these verdicts should 
be aimed against the authors of these bloody deeds and not against 
the State = 


August 24th.—The Nazi paper Angriff was suppressed for one week 
for using ‘‘ insulting and defamatory language against the Chancellor 
and for inciting its readers to disobedience and revolt against the authority 
of the State.” 

Pc disturbances occurred at Beuthen and attacks were made 
on Jews. 

In a speech at Dortmund Dr. Luther, the President of the Reichsbank, 
condemned all currency experiments, and said that on no account would 
they contemplate inflation. He also pointed out the great danger of 
measures for restricting imports and of the policy of ‘‘ autarchy”’ in 
general. 
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August 25th.—The Rote Fahne was suppressed for a week for “ ex- 
tremely violent ’’ attacks on the emergency courts. 

Further disturbances took place at Beuthen, and the provincial 
Governor of Upper Silesia issued an order forbidding demonstrations 
near the prison and the use of motor lorries to convey persons “‘ for 
political ends.” 

Ths V dlkisher Beobachter stated that the Nazis ‘‘ would not suffer the 
death sentence to be carried out on even one of the five” condemned 
at Beuthen, and openly demanded one-sided justice against political 
opponents and the right to take life. The Nazis did not admit that 
““one man is like another, one deed like another,” and the principle of 
equality before the law could not be upheld if national safety was to be 
preserved. 


August 26th.—The Prussian Ministry of Justice refused the Nazi 
application that the Legal Committee of the Diet should investigate the 
evidence of the Beuthen trial with a view to ordering a re-trial, on the 
ground that such an investigation would conflict with the constitutionally 
guaranteed independence of the judges. 


August 28th.—The Chancellor broadcast from Miinster a statement 
regarding both the Beuthen verdict and the economic policy of the 
Government. As to the first, both the Right and the Left demanded 
that there should be judicial differentiation against political enemies, 
but it was the duty of the State to oppose such a deterioration of political 
morality ; it was a blow in the face for every German and Christian 
conception of right. 

The unbridled utterances of the Nazi leader boded ill for his claims 
to leadership of the State. “I stand to-day,” he said, “‘ for the lawful 
State, for the community of the nation, and for the authoritative leader- 
ship of the State as against Hitler, and in this I, and not he, pursue the aim 
for which millions of his followers have yearned in their struggle against 
party rule, despotism, and injustice.’ He would not prejudge the 
decision about the fate of the five condemned Nazis: the Prussian State 
Government would take this decision as the basis of justice. 

On the subject of economic policy the Government, he said, rejected 
the idea of fundamental autarchy because Germany could not dispense 
with her economic relations with the world ; he admitted, however, the 
necessity for a further moderate regulation of imports. The currency 
must not be imperilled, and there must be no experiments. The central 
problem was unemployment, and milliards were wanted for maintenance 
and emergency works in industry. The Reichsbank had promised co- 
operation, and the scheme proposed was one by which “ taxation credit 
certificates ’’ would be given for a part of those taxes which weighed 
specially heavily on production and fell due between October, 1932, and 
October, 1933, and these certificates would be accepted in payment ol 
all taxes, except income tax, between 1934 and 1938, to an amount ol 
1,500 million marks. The certificates would be used as a basis of credit, 
and the credit used to finance new contracts. A further sum of 700 
millions in these certificates would be put at the disposal of such under- 
takings as proved that they were taking on more workers, at the rate 0! 
400 marks for every new employee. Employers were also to be given 4 
stimulus to spread employment by authorising them to reduce the wages 
fixed under the collective agreements system. 
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In conclusion, the Chancellor said that national reconstruction could 
be achieved only by an authoritative independent Government, and “ in 
this conviction I hold it for my duty to repel interruptions of this work 
by the parties.’’ The principle of the Constitution, that “ the power 
of the State emanates from the people,”’ could not mean that this power 
should be delivered up to the tactical games of the parties in Parliament. 


August 29thThe Chancellor received Herr Hitler and afterwards 
left for East Prussia to see the President. 

The Institute of Foreign Debts published figures showing that the 
total of foreign investments was about 25,000 million marks (say {1,250 
millions). Of this over one-fifth represented investments in Germany 
in foreign owned stocks, bonds of German companies, foreign partnerships 
in German concerns and real estate. The remainder was roughly half 
short term loans and half long term credits. On all these loans interest 
and sinking fund payments for the year ending February 28, 1933 would 
total 1,700 million marks (£85 millions). 

Announcement re reduction of interest on short term loans. (See 
U.S.A.) 


August 30th.—The Reichstag was opened by the oldest member, 
Clara Zetkin, who acted as Speaker until the election of a new Speaker. 
After listening in silence to a long revolutionary speech from Frau Zetkin 
the Reichstag elected Captain Goering, a Nazi leader, as Speaker, by 
367 votes out of 583. 

The new Speaker asked the House for authority telegraphically to 
beg the President to receive the Reichstag President and Vice-Presidents 
for a discussion of the situation. He wished to establish before the 
nation, he said, the fact that the present sitting had shown the new 
Reichstag to possess a great ‘‘ workable” National majority. There 
was no state of emergency to justify the suspension of the Constitution. 

The Chancellor received from the President authority to dissolve 
the Reichstag and approval of the Government’s scheme for assisting 
industry and reducing unemployment. 


Great Britain. 


August 24th.—A White Paper was issued (Cmd. 4141) containing 
correspondence between the Colonial Office and the Governors of Kenya, 
Uganda, Tanganyika, Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia, and the British 
Resident at Zanzibar concerning the Report of the Joint Select Com- 
mittee of both Houses of Parliament on Closer Union in East Africa. 


August 26th.—The Government delegates to Ottawa arrived back in 
England and a joint statement was issued on the results of the Conference. 
This was to the effect that the clear objective had been “to lay the 
foundations of an economic policy for the Empire that would ensure 
both now and in the future an increasing volume of Empire trade, brought 
about as far as possible by the lowering of trade barriers as between the 
several members of the Empire. We went determined to make agree- 
ments on this basis. We made those agreements and they mark a degree 
of success far beyond anything that was expected before we left England.”’ 
Each part of the Empire had made its contribution to what they believed 
would prove to lead to closer Imperial unity. For the first time, the 
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interests of the Colonies formed an integral] part of their negotiations and 
valuable preferences were extended by the Dominions to Colonial products. 

The trade agreements both widened the margins of preference in 
favour of United Kingdom manufacturers, and, through the enlarged 
purchasing power of the Dominions, offered increasing opportunities of 
expansion for the United Kingdom export trade. The agreements also 
provided that the Tariff Boards, before which British manufacturers 
would be free to appear, should review the position so as to ensure that 
the protective duties should be reduced to “ a level that will give United 
Kingdom producers full opportunity of reasonable competition in the 
Dominion markets on the basis of the relative cost of economical and 
efficient production.”’ 

In addition, some of the many other trade barriers, such as Customs 
regulations, surcharges, and anti-dumping duties, had been removed 
or mitigated. Also, to increase the potential buying power of the 
Dominions it had been agreed, by readjustment of the existing duties 
on commodities such as eggs, butter, cheese, and fruit, to give the 
Dominions a greater degree of assurance of a market for their primary 
products. Arrangements had also been made with the countries with 
vast pastoral areas—Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and Southern 
Rhodesia under which there would be a regulation of supplies of meat 
on an agreed programme for the next 18 months, during which consul- 
tations would be held to devise a more permanent scheme for the orderly 
marketing of supplies. The great wheat growing areas of Canada, 
Australia and India had been brought within the area of Imperial pre- 
ference by means of a duty of 2s. a quarter on foreign wheat. 


August 27th.—Mr. Baldwin broadcast a statement in which he said 
that the scope and character of the tariff changes agreed to by the 
Dominions offered the United Kingdom a far larger share of the Dominions 
markets, and a share that ought to become increasingly greater as the 
years went by with the prosperity of the Dominions. 

August 29th.—The Treasury issued a statement to the effect that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer felt satisfied that some partial relaxation 
of the arrangements against new capital issues might safely be permitted ; 
for the time being, however, he would be glad if not more than the 
following operations were undertaken : (1) a mere exchange of one class 
of security for another class of security without change of ownership, 
and (2) an issue of a new security to replace a security the final redemption 
of which had, prior to July 1st, 1932, been fixed for a date earlier than 
December Ist, 1932, provided that such operations concerned only 
British sterling issues domiciled in London, and involved neither the 
provision of new cash nor underwriting. 


August 30th.—The Treasury issued an announcement giving 3 months 
notice to holders of 44 per cent. War Loan, 1925-45, and 4} per cent. 
Treasury Bonds, 1932-34, that those loans would be repaid at par on 
December ist, 1932, together with interest due. (Holdings of the Bonds 
amounted to £140,418,035 and of the War Loan to {12,804,341.) 


Hungary. 
August 19th.—Eight Communists were arrested in Buda Pest on 
charges of attempting to organise a Communist Party (a capital offence). 
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India. 


August 20th.—The Executive Committee of the Mahasabha passed a 
resolution urging Hindus to resist the British Government’s communal 
decision by every means in their power. 

The All-India Moslem Federation recognised that the decision met a 
portion of the Moslem demands, but stated that no Constitution would 
be acceptable that did not meet all their demands. 

Two of the leading Sikh members of the Round Table Conference 
resigned because the award gave the Moslems a permanent religious 
majority in the Punjab, and the Sikh Council of Action made a formal 
protest against the creation of a Moslem majority in the Punjab Council. 

The European Association accepted the award, reserving the right to 
press to the fullest extent the claims of the Europeans in the special 
constituencies. 

August 29th.—Following the enquiry held by the Tariff Board the 
Government decided upon an immediate increase in the import duties 
on all non-British piece-goods, from 31} per cent. to 50 per cent. 


Italy. 


August 18th.—It was announced that arrangements had been made 
for the gradual retirement of 130,000 tons of naval tonnage (2 battleships, 
3 cruisers, 9 light cruisers and a number of destroyers and submarines). 
The ships were not to be scrapped, but their armament would be removed 
and they would be kept available for service in the event of a sudden 


emergency. 


Japan. 


August 18th.—Revival of anti-Japanese boycott in Shanghai. 
China: External Affairs.) 

August 19th.—The Cabinet approved the draft of a proposed treaty 
with Manchukuo. 

August 24th.—In a speech in the Lower House of the Diet, Count 
Uchida, the Foreign Minister, reviewed the questions of Manchuria and 
China proper and described the policy of the Government. Japan, he 
said, was convinced that the recognition of the new State was the only 
means of stabilising a condition of permanent peace in the Far East, 
and the only means of solving the Manchurian problem. The chaotic 
condition of China and her so-called revolutionary policy had been 
chiefly responsible for the unfortunate turn which international relations 
had taken and although Japan had been the chief victim other nations 
had also suffered intolerable indignities and material loss. At the same 
time it was admitted ‘‘ that no remedy can be effected by having recourse 
either to the Covenant of the League of Nations or to any other organ of 
what may be termed the ‘ machinery of peace’; in fact, it has been 
the practice of the Powers . . . to repair or prevent injuries to their 
Important rights and interests in China by direct application of force 
without relying upon those ‘ instruments of peace.’ ” 

_ Japan had shown great patience for over 20 years, in the hope that 
China would set her house in order, but she had failed to show any sincere 


(See 
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desire to reciprocate their goodwill, ‘‘ but increased more than ever in 
her arrogance and intolerance.” 

It had been argued that Japan’s action in September was a violation 
of the Kellogg Treaty: ‘‘ but such a contention has no foundation in 
fact,”’ since ‘‘ the Pact does not prohibit a signatory Power from taking 
at its own discretion whatever steps it finds imperative in order to remove 
immediate menaces to its territory and its rights and interests, of what- 
ever kind. And obviously, the exercise of the right of self-defence may 
extend beyond the territory of the Power which exercises that right. 
Japan’s action is essentially identical with the action which other Powers 
have taken elsewhere in similar circumstances.” 

The establishment of Manchukuo was the result of a natural move- 
ment among the leading people there, ‘who had long resented the 
tyranny of Chang.”’ It was “the outcome of a separatist movement, 
having for its background the geographical and historical peculiarities 
of Manchuria, as well as the psychological characteristics of the Manchurian 
people.’’ Consequently, “ the view expressed in certain quarters that the 
recognition of the new State would constitute a violation of the stipula- 
tions of the Nine-Power Treaty is, in my opinion, incomprehensible.” 
This Treaty did not forbid all separatist movements in China. It would 
be a different matter on the assumption that Japan was “ seeking to 
annex Manchuria or otherwise satisfy a thirst for land.”’ 

Count Uchida then gave two main reasons why they considered the 
recognition of Manchukuo the sole effective means of solving the problem. 
First, it was necessary to aim at the fulfilment of the legitimate aspirations 
of the Manchurian people, at adequate guarantees for the rights of Japan, 
and secondly, all sentimental propositions and abstract theories should 
be rejected and a solution should be arrived at based on the solid basis of 
the realities of the situation. A “ patching up”’ plan, investing China 
proper with authority over Manchuria would only serve to reproduce 
the situation preceding the incident of September 18th, and the people 
of Japan could never consent to a solution of that kind. As for the out- 
look, banditry was being suppressed comparatively rapidly and _ the 
financial status of the country was good, and in conclusion the Minister 
said, “ It is my hope that the healthy development of Manchukuo will 
not only bring happiness and prosperity to the 30 million inhabitants of 
the country, but will serve as a good example for the rehabilitation of 
China proper.” 

The latter was a serious question, but Japan would spare no effort 
to afford all possible assistance to the country, and it was the speaker's 
earnest hope that the day was not far distant ‘‘ when Japan, Manchukuo 
and China, as three independent Powers closely linked together by bonds 
of culture and racial affinities, will co-operate hand in hand for the main- 
tenance and advancement of the peace and prosperity of the Far East.’ 

August 28th.—It was announced that Admiral Nomura was pro- 
ceeding on a special mission to the United States to explain Japanesé 
intentions in the Far East. 

August 30th.—Speaking in the Lower House, members of the Cabinet 
stated that the Navy was studying the question of establishing a naval 
base at Port Arthur; also that the Government had no intention oi 
asking the U.S.A. to explain the retention of the Atlantic Fleet in the 
Pacific. The Government, they said, considered the question of Sino- 
Japanese relations more important than that of Manchuria and Mongolia. 
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League of Nations. 


August 22nd.—The Secretariat published a letter dated August 17th 
from the Bolivian delegate, stating that a Paraguay force had attacked 
the post at Caraya and occupied it. 

August 25th.—The World Economic Survey for 1931-32 was published, 
containing all the information collected by the League Economic Section. 

August 26th.—It was announced that the Liberian Government had 
accepted in principle the plan of the League Council for reform in Liberia, 
drawn up after the enquiry into conditions of slavery there and recom- 
mended by the Council at its session of May 2oth, 1932. 


DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE. 

August 25th.—The Secretariat was advised by the Danish Government 
that it accepted the prolongation of the Armaments Truce for four months, 
as suggested by the resolution of July 23rd. 

August 27th.—The Secretariat was informed that the Italian, Nor- 
wegian, Latvian and Yugoslav Governments had accepted the pro- 
longation of the Armaments Truce. 


Lithuania. 


August 18th.—An agreement was concluded in Kovno regulating 
the financial relations between the Government and the autonomous 
authorities of Meme]. Its duration was 5 years. 


Paraguay. 


August 22nd.—Note to League re Paraguayan attack on Bolivian 
fort. (See League of Nations.) 


Poland. 


August 26th.—An agricultural conference was held in Warsaw attended 
by representatives of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Latvia and Estonia. 


Spain. 
August 16th.—The proprietor of the A.B.C. was arrested. 


August 17th.—The Cabinet submitted to Parliament a Bill providing 
for the confiscation of the landed estates of all persons considered to have 
been implicated in the rising, the land to be applied to the purposes of 
agricultural reform under State control. 

A decree was published transferring the Civil Guard from the control 
of the office of Commandant-General (which was abolished) to that of 
the Minister of the Interior. 

_ August 19th.—The Cortes passed, by 262 votes to 14, the Bill con- 
fiscating the property of persons implicated in the rising. (200 Deputies 
were absent or abstained.) 

The Cortes also voted Article 14 of the Catalan Statute, which provided 
for the administrative system of Catalonia. (This would consist of a 
Parliament, Executive Council and President, the latter elected by and 
responsible to Parliament.) 
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August 25th.—General Sanjurgo was condemned to death for organis- 
ing the rising against the Government, but was subsequently reprieved 
by the President of the Republic, who commuted the sentence to im- 
prisonment for life. General Herranz was sentenced to imprisonment 
for life, and Colonel Infante to 12 years’ imprisonment. General 
Sanjurgo’s son was acquitted. 

August 29th.—Twenty Communist leaders were arrested in Madrid. 


Turkey. 


August 20th.—The Government issued a decree imposing fresh 
restrictions on imports, including complete prohibition until December 
31st of a number of articles such as tea, coffee, sugar, silk, coal, alcoholic 
beverages, etc. ; also the application of the quota system to motor-cars, 
tyres, agricultural implements, machinery, electric batteries, etc., which 
had hitherto been imported outside the quota limitations. Control and 
restriction was also applied to exports, through special commissions 
set up in the ports. 


Uruguay. 

August 18th.—The National Council approved of a tariff project 
reducing the Customs import duties from 10 to 15 per cent. on goods 
from countries whose trade resulted in a balance favourable to Uruguay 
of 1 million pesos. 


U.S.A. 


August 18th.—The neutral American Governments sent a conciliatory 
Note to Bolivia declaring that their sole object was a just solution satis- 
factory to both countries, and that they wished to leave intact permanent 
interests in the American hemisphere. The Note requested Bolivia to 
submit a concrete proposition for reaching an agreement through arbi- 
tration. 

August 26th.—A Conference opened in Washington attended by over 
150 of the leading bankers and merchants, as well as by officials of the 
Administration, at which the President outlined his suggestions for 
stimulating the recovery of trade and agriculture, chiefly through a more 
effective distribution of credit and a wider spread of employment. He 
stated that they were convinced that the country had “ overcome the 
major financial crisis—a crisis in severity unparalleled in the history 
of the world - 

The Secretary of the Treasury described the Presidential programme 
as including ; making credit available to businesses cramped for lack 
of it; the use of Government credit for repairs and improvements 10 
railways ; the cessation for 60 days of foreclosures by banks on home 
mortgages ; the sharing of such employment as existed through shorter 
hours ; and the stimulation of self-liquidating building projects throug! 
loans from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

August 29th.—It was announced that the American banks interested 
in short-term credits to Germany had agreed to reduce the interest on 
approximately half the aggregate of the loans from 6 to 5 per cent. The 
amount affected was placed at $400 million. 
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U.S.S.R. 

August 18th.—The Commissariat of Agriculture announced the 
national programme of winter sowings, which aimed at giving the Union 
nearly 5 million acres more planting than in 1931-32, i.e. 105 million 
acres, of which 36,500,000 acres were to be wheat. 

August 22nd.—A decree was published providing for drastic penalties 
against persons speculating in or cornering goods. Punishments included 
internment in concentration camps for prolonged periods. 


IV.—DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 


!’Europe Nouvelle, dated August 20th, 1932. 
Report of the League Sub-Committee of Economic Experts to the Committee 


of Enquiry for European Union, August 29th, 1931. 
Note by M. Francqui, the Belgian delegate, on the practical and immediate 
iethods of re-establishing the economic situation of Europe. 


Keplies of the Governments to the Report to the Committee of Enquiry. 
Documents dealing with native education in French Indo-China. 


L’Europe Nouvelle, dated August 27th, 1932. 
Text of the Convention for the lowering of economic barriers signed by Belgium, 


Luxemberg, and the Netherlands, with Protocol and annexed Declaration, Lausanne, 
July 18th, 1932. 


V.—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


September 5th International Committee re Economic Co-operation 
in Central and South East Europe ... ss Stresa 


7th *Committee of Enquiry on Public Works, ete. ... Geneva 
19th *Council Committee on Liberia... = sis Geneva 
19th *Supervisory Committee... Geneva 
19th *Financial Committee . Geneva 
21st *Bureau of the Disarmament Conference... a Geneva 
23rd *68th Session of the Council aii = san Geneva 


26th *13th Session of the Assembly _... i ea Geneva 
Geneva 


ctober roth *Health Committee 
ts roth )?) *Economic Committee 
November 3rd *Permanent Mandates Commission = a Geneva 
, 14th-2oth Conference ve European crisis Rome 


Geneva 


*League of Nations and International Labour Office. 
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